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@ There is a disturbing lack of ARViection in our 
own land concerning the relevance of wining 6r 


its central place in the church’s purpasedil): 


@ Every Christian is a missionary . . 
a Christian. 


. or he is not 


@ Many of the young men in the (seminaries) grad- 
uate into active pastorates without an adequate 
conception of the gospel. 


@ Men (should) be called to specific fields of (mis- 
sion) service just as they now are called to churches 
in this country. 


@ White men sending black men to teach yellow 
men the facts of God’s redemption in Jesus Christ 
would make real to all our belief that ‘’in him there 


is no distinction of persons, but all are one in Jesus 
Christ.”’ 


@ We must plan now with the churches of other 
countries and not simply for them. 


@ There is great need for stronger native leader- 
ship, for the Congo is our largest missions field. 


@ For certain reasons the policy of the Japan Mis- 
sion is far more isolationist in relation to other 
Christian groups and the theological emphas's is 
more reactionary than on our other mission fields. 
In these respects the predominant policy and theo- 
logical outlook of the Japan Mission does not seem 
to be in full harmony with that of the home church. 


@ The theology of the Korean Church is much 
narrower, more literalistic and intolerant than that 
of our own church. 


@ The united missionary program (in Portugal) .. . 
is a fine demonstration of Presbyterian cooperation 
in world missions and should serve as a pattern 
for mission work in other fields. 


@ Our future work . . . (should concentrate) on 
three focal points: (1) More rapid progress must 
be made toward an idigenous church in every mis- 
sion field; (2) The unity of the church in order to 
accomplish the mission of the church; (3) The in- 
stitutional work on all our mission fields must be 
re-examined. 


@ We cannot afford to limit ourselves to working 
only with those who will accept our Westminster 
Standards. These revered standards, while for us 
a true and binding statement wrought out of our 
tradition, culture and history,. are however, for 
Christians of other lands, cultures and history, a 
strange and foreign set of articles. We must allow, 
yea, trust, Chr'stians of other cultures and historic 
backgrounds to write under the Spirit’s guidance 
their own creed and constitution. 


@ Recommended: That our church reaffirm its 
policy of inter-church cooperation and apply this 
to all our mission fields; that in particular the 
Japan Mission be asked to bring its program into 
harmony with the theological position and coopera- 
tive policy of the home church. 


@ Recommended: That our Board of World Mis- 
sions immediately apprcach the foreign mission 
boards of the USA and U.P. Churches and offer to 
engage with them in coordinated planning and ef- 
fort for worldwide missionary witness and service. 


Brief excerpts from an important Ad Interim Study for the General Assembly 


REPORT ON WORLD MISSIONS 


Beginning on page three 








Footnote to Acts 9 


THE LORD HAD TO HAVE A PAUL 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


O ONE knew better than Paul him- 
self that he had to have God. But 
there is something to be said on the other 
side, namely that God had to have Paul. 
Not that God is tied by necessities as we 
are. God is free. One would not dare 
to say that God’s cause would have been 
defeated without Paul. Still, if you take 
out of history what Paul achieved, it 
looks as if the Lord needed either this 
man or some other like him, to produce 
just these results. So in that sense we 
can say that the Lord had to have a Paul. 
Paul first in his generation had the 
world-wide vision. He thought imper- 
ially where Peter (for instance) thought 
provincially. The world was his parish, 
to an extent shared by no other early 
church leader known to us. Jesus had 
said to his disciples, “Go into all the 
world”; but they never left Jerusalem 
till they were forced out of it. Paul, who 
heard the command last, obeyed first. 
Paul alone had the sympathetic insight 
into both Jewish and “Greek” minds and 
hearts which enabled him to be a bridge- 
builder between these different cultures 
and peoples. Fruitful contacts across 
lines of race, culture and experience are 
not best made by men who are at home 
in one culture but manage to live in the 
other only as an adventure. Paul was 
equally at home among Jews and Greeks. 
(The Lord had seen to that in having him 
brought up in Tarsus.) 


AUL was outstanding also in the 
real democracy of his human con- 
tacts. The early church was mostly made 
up of people in the lower strata of so- 
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Let Presbyterians Reunite!” 
(Continued from last issue) 
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ciety, including of course many slaves. 
A Simon Peter in a strange town boards 
with a tanner on the seashore, about the 
smelliest Oriental boarding house you can 
think of. Paul and his party board for 
some time with a lady of means named 
Lydia. Elsewhere he stays at the house 
of a ruler of the synagogue. He goes 
after converts on the top level—a pro- 
consul, a judge, professional men like 
Luke; as well as ordinary Roman soldiers 
and slaves like Onesimus. Even when 
Paul is dismally unsuccessful, as with 
Agrippa, he never assumes that So-and- 
so is not open to the message of Jesus. 
He never developed that curious inferiori- 
ty complex which afflicts so many Chris- 
tians, the notion that certain Very Im- 
portant Persons are just too lofty for the 
simple gospel. (Weren’t a lot of us 
surprised when President Eisenhower was 
baptized ?) 

Besides this, Paul always thought him- 
self what indeed he was, the number-one 
example of God’s power over sin. He 
belonged to the very class of persons 
whom Jesus himself had found most dif- 
ficult to reach—the Pharisees. Race 
pride, moral pride, personal conceit, 
welded to a white heat in murderous 
hatred, along with complete blindness to 
the goed that less sophisticated bystanders 
could see in the early Christians—Paul 
was the last man you could expect to see 
converted. In fact, you could venture a 
suspicion that there wasn’t a preacher 
in the church who could convert him. 
The Lord had to take him on single- 
handed. 


UT all this was important. Paul be- 

came a permanent walking proof of 
what God can do with a man in Christ. 
Confronted with any sort of dubious or 
downfallen character, Paul could always 
say to such a man or woman, ‘“—but I 
was worse... .” 

Most of the early apostles were rela- 
tively respectable men. Peter had the 
rough tongue of a fisherman, but he 
was not one to commit murder. Nathan- 
iel had our Lord’s word for it that he 
was an Israelite with no deceitfulness in 
him. They never could have been called 
enemies of God or his people. But Paul 
was. Without Paul (or someone like 
him!) it could always have been said 
that Christianity is a religion which 
makes good people better. 

After Paul, it was quite clear that 
Christianity not only makes good people 
better, it brings dead men to life, it 
makes God’s enemies his friends. After 
Paul, we can all understand better (or 
rather, we can accept it, for it is past 
understanding) that the forgiving love of 
God admits no limits at all. 


F MUCH else that we owe to Paul’s 

conversion, let only one point be 
mentioned: He was the first true 
churchman. He could see the church 
invisible, the eternal fellowship of souls. 
He could see the church which is more 
than the churches. 

But with this vision he combined a 
most practical insight into human nature 
on the hoof. He never had any illusions 
about Christians. All one has to do is 
to read the Corinthian correspondence to 
see how Paul looked at his churches bi- 
focally, as it were, seeing both their eter- 
nal worth and glory, and their mundane 
problems and perversities. 

He was the only Apostle, so far as we 
know, who organized churches. He was 
the only one who kept up with the 
churches he organized. Without a Paul, 
the church might easily have fallen into 
an individualistic movement not unlike 
Buddhism. Under his inspired leader- 
ship Christianity became the only re- 
ligion in the world that has and is a 
church. 

We dare to believe that God wanted 
such things to be. We know that through 
Paul they came to pass. So not with any 
hint that God would be otherwise help- 
less, but rather with a sense of God’s 
awe-inspiring Providence, we can say, 
the Lord had to have a Paul. 
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Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 
Including U.S., USA, AR, and 
United Presbyterians 
(Continued from last week) 





EXCHANGE OF PULPITS 


Duluth, Minn., Glen Avon ch, 925 mbs, 
suburban community, good fishing, scenic 
drives nearby, air-conditioned city; Sun- 
day morning services; 3-4 July Sunday. 
Prefer Penna., Eastern states, or Rocky 
Mtn. area or S’eastern mtns where not 
too hot. Robt. A. Caine, 2115 Woodland 
Ave., Duluth 3, Minn. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Immanuel ch, 500 mbs; 
on the lake; lovely setting. Prefer Caro- 
linas or Florida, in July or Aug; exchange 
or supply. Manse. O. E. Hannawalt, 326 
E. 156th St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


Catskill, N. Y¥., 230 mbs. No preaching 
or pastoral responsibilities Aug. 8-Sept. 5. 
Manse excg. Prefer in or near city. W. A. 
R. Siddons, 44 Day St., Catskill, N. Y. 

Gaithersburg, Md., 190 mbs, “rurban’— 
20 mi. from downtown Washington, D. C. 
1 weekly service; large manse, garden. 4 
Sundays, Aug. 15-Sept. 5. Prefer Mich., 
New England, Tenn-N.C. area. John F. 
Wells, Jr., Route 3 (Darnestown), Gaith- 
ersburg, Md. 

Front Royal, Va., 332 mbs, head of Sky- 
line Drive, 70 mi. Washington. 5 Aug. 
Sundays. Prefer New England coast, 
Maine. Manse excg. Oren Moore, Jr., 203 
N. Royal Ave., Front Royal, Va. 

Pewee Valley, Ky., 140 mbs., suburban, 
1 morning svs, ch. school, Westmin. Fel- 
lowship. July 27, July 4. Manse provided. 
Prefer Newport News, Hampton, or Rich- 
mond, Va. Douglas T. Ibach, 304 Maple 
Ave., Pewee Valley, Ky. 


NOTE-—Most of these men will also sup- 
ply pulpits in the areas indicated. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the act 
of March 3, 1879. Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street. Richmond 19, Virginia, except 
first week, January, and fourth week, August. Telephone 2-9492; night, 4-5554. 10¢ a copy, $4.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Report on World Missions 


|. OUR WORLD 


ODAY’S world is a changing world, 

and no one but an ostrich can fail 
to see in this ferment certain factors 
which affect the Christian Mission. Some 
of these factors are cultural, some eccle- 
siastical, some economic, and some poli- 
tical. 

There is a rapid awakening of old 
civilizations in Asia. There is a stirring 
of tribal peoples in Africa and Oceania. 
The rising nationalism and mounting 
racial consciousness on many continents 
are often extreme. There is resentment 
in many parts of the world against west- 
ern exploitation and aggression in the 
past and domination by the white man 
over colored races. 

There is a decline of colonialism and 
evidence that, in its old form, it will dis- 
appear within a generation. There is 
increasing travel between countries and 
mutual influence of cultures. The two- 
way traffic in commercial and cultural 
relations is extending also to Christian 
relations. More and more Christian lead- 
ers from other lands, including mission 
lands, will visit our country and our 
churches. 


Communism as Judgment 


Other factors have to do more specifi- 
cally with the church. There is an ac- 
ceptance of Communism in some quarters 
as a judgment upon the failures of the 
Christian Church. The involvement of 
Christian missions in aggressive policies 
of western government or with competi- 
tive capitalism and the war system has at 
times weakened the Christian witness. 

There is the development of the ecu- 
menical movement as a direct outgrowth 
of the missionary enterprise. ‘Younger 
churches” desire more independence, and 
in some countries tension exists in mis- 
sion-church relations. There is China 
where the door has been closed, and the 
lessons to be learned from China for 
work in other lands. There are denom- 
inational differences, and especially the 
problem of missionary “sects” which are 
separatist or divisive. There is the dan- 
ger of paternalism on the part of western 
missionaries working in Asia, Latin 
America or Africa, and inadequate iden- 
tification with the life and needs of the 
peoples served. 

Added to these is the problem related 
to mission property: of its proper rela- 


tion within the total missionary enter- 
prise and its transfer to the indigenous 
church. 

In addition to cultural and ecclesias- 
tical factors, there is the economic side 
of the picture. The missionary program 
of the Christian Church today is sup- 
ported largely by churches in western 
lands with higher income and living 
standards and is carried on among less 
privileged peoples with a lower income 
level. This causes economic inequalities 
between missions and indigenous 
churches which are sometimes a serious 
problem. 

There is the rapid spread of Commu- 
nism and its exploitation of “sore spots” 
such as: hunger, unemployment, social 
restlessness, political chaos and anti- 
western feelings. There is the develop- 
ment of American technical assistance 
and the relations betweeen Point Four 


and other such programs to the total 
missionary enterprise. And there is the 
coming struggle in Africa with the in- 
evitable demand for economic freedom 
that will certainly come within a genera- 
tion. 


Political Factors 

Finally, there are factors arising from 
the sphere of the political. There is the 
struggle between the two worlds on either 
side of the “iron curtain,” with some 
nations trying to remain neutral. There 
is the conflict between totalitarian im- 
perialism and what we call a “free and 
open society.” There is the growth of 
welfare states even in democratic coun- 
tries. 

There is the persecution of Protestants 
and their churches in some countries by 
Roman Catholics or Catholic govern- 
ments; and the lack of religious liberty 





The 1952 General Assembly, 
meeting in Charleston, W. Va., 
ordered the appointment of an 
ad interim committee to study 
“the whole missionary obligation 
and strategy of the church in to- 
day's world, reporting its progress 
in 1953, and presenting its final 
report, if possible, in 1954.” 

The completed report, in full, 
begins on this page. In an in- 
troductory statement the commit- 
tee tells of its extensive study and 
investigations, its many and long 
meetings, its numerous interviews, 
questionnaires, letters and consul- 
tations. 

At its final meeting in mid- 
March, the committee discussed 
the report with three representa- 
tives of the Board of World Mis- 
sions, appointed by that Board: 
James A. Jones, William M. EIl- 
liott, and Henry Edward Russell. 

The committee says it “has 
taken a positive approach to its 
assignment and has sought to 





THIS REPORT 


make its work as beneficial to the 
church as possible.” 

It met five times for a total of 
eleven working days, with a great 
deal of work going on between 
meetings. It met in Nashville 
twice (including a time with the 
Board of World Missions), in Mon- 
treat, in Atlanta, and in New 
York. In New York it met dis- 
tinguished missionary leaders 
from many parts of the world and 
from many denominations and in- 
ter-denominational bodies in ad- 
dition to a meeting at the United 
Nations with Frank P. Graham 
and others. 

The Committee was made up of: 


John A. Redhead, Greensboro, N. C., 
Chairman 
Thomas Kay Young, Memphis, Tenn., 
recently deceased 
Paul Tudor Jones, Richmond, Va. 
William E. Phifer, Kansas City, Mo. 
James |. McCord, Austin, Texas 
Chas. H. Watts, M.D., Thomasville, Ga. 
W. A. McCutchen, Birmingham, Ala. 
Douglas C. MacRae, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mrs. T. Smith Brewer, 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Frank W. Price, Lexington, Va., 
since 1953. 














and intolerance in certain mission lands. 
‘There is the work of the United Nations, 
and the relation of Christian Missions 
to some of its purposes and programs. 

‘L hese are some of the factors in today’s 
world which call us to a new study of 
World Christian Missions. 

From Our World we turn to Our Ob- 
ligation. 


il. OUR OBLIGATION 
(1) 


In the summer of 1947 the third world 
conference of the International Mission- 
ary Council met in Whitby, Ontario. 
The meeting was called, soon after the 
close of World War II, to study the mis- 
sionary enterprise of the church as it 
existed after many years of war and rev- 
olution. This review of mission work 
around the world was the first by a 
world conference of missionary leaders 
since the Madras Conference in 1938. 
It was necessary to survey the damage 
and disruption occasioned by the war, 
to assess urgent needs, and to plan policy 
and strategy. 

While much was accomplished at Whit- 
hy and many far-reaching plans resulted, 
as early as 1948 it became apparent that 
one topic of crucial importance had been 
neglected. The advance of the World 
Mission of the church depended not alone 
on recouping losses in personnel and 
property, and not alone on the enuncia- 
tion of sound policies that took into ac- 
count “a world in ferment.” It depended 
even more on a renewed understanding 
of the basis of mission work. Hence, 
another conference was called to meet in 





General Assembly 
Commissioners 


(Continued from last week) 





Lists of commissioners to the 1954 Gen- 
eral Assembly (May 27) are now appear- 
ing here. Others will follow by synods 
as they are available. 


SYNOD OF GEORGIA 

Athens—(M)*—Harmon PB. Ramsey, Ath- 
ens; (E)*—Fred W. Ault, Elberton. 

Atlanta—(M)—B. HH. Dickson, J. 7 
Griggs, John R. Richardson, P. D. Miller, 
S. R. Oglesby, Atlanta; John A. Wilson, 
LaGrange; H. McQ. Shields, Griffin; F. C. 
Talmage; (E)-—J. R. McCain, Decatur; 
Geo. B. Hoyt, W. J. O'Callaghan, Robert 
Price, Robert F. Head, Atlanta: Aldine 
Carmichael, L. P. Williams, Austell; D. H. 


Purdie, East Point. 

Augusta-Macon — (M) — Vernon A. 
Crawford, Milledgeville; Robert Strong, 
Augusta; (E)—W. S. Gardner, Madison; 
G. W. Gignilliatt, Macon. 

Cherokee — (M) — John H. Knight, 


Smyrna; L. R. Scott, Rome; 
R. Nash, Marietta; J. 
mart. 

Georgia-Carolina — (M) — E. FE. New- 
berry, Decatur; (E)—Noah McCrae, Pur- 
vis, N. C. 

Savannah—(M)—C. R. Stegall, Sr., Sa- 
vannah; Robt. M. Hamilton, Riceboro; (E) 
—Earl Knight, Swainsboro; W. D. Cars- 
well, Jesup. 

Southwest Ga.—(M)—T. J. White, Cuth- 
bert; E. McK. Weaver, (E)—F. B. Patter- 
son, Columbus; Allen Ward, Cairo. 


(E)—Richard 
B. Crawford, Rock- 





*(M)—Ministers; *(E)—Elders. Where 
no city follows a commissioner’s name, 
his home town is the next one listed. 
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Willingen, Germany, in the summer of 
1952. The theme of the Willingen meet- 
ting was “The Missionary Obligation 
of the Church.” 

The plan of world missionary leaders 
to study the basis of missionary obliga- 
tion was not occasioned chiefly by the de- 
sire for increased offerings in personnel 
and funds. The adoption of the Willin- 
gen theme was no trick to win from the 
churches a few more missionaries and a 
few more dollars. Deeper issues were at 
stake. An understanding of the mission- 
ary obligation of the church was funda- 
mental for an understanding of what the 
mission of the church is today. A recov- 
ery of true perspective about missionary 
obligation was vital for a recovery of a 
sense of urgency about the missionary 
task and would have implications for 
the character and spirit of all missionary 
activity. So reasoned those to whom the 
leadership of world missions has been 
entrusted. 


The Compelling Reasons 

But what are the compelling reasons 
that thrust the re-study of missions upon 
us in this hour? ‘The most obvious cause 
grows out of the character of the world 
in which we live. The closing of China 
to missions is both a somber fact and 
a portentcus symbol of what may well be 
a recurring pattern in the years ahead in 
other lands that have long been open 
to missionary activity. Accelerated pres- 
sures, diminution of the missionaries’ 
freedom, revived ethnic religions, and 
rising nationalisms are parts of the con- 
temporary picture. 

In the face of this situation there is 
a disturbing lack of conviction in our own 
land concerning the relevance of missions 
or its central place in the church’s pur- 
pose. Rather, taking alarm at the present 
frustrations and future uncertainties, 
many have exhibited a tendency to with- 
draw from the missionary enterprise, 
curtail operations and expenses, wait for 
the dust to settle, and after the world has 
righted itself go back to missions as 
usual. Such a view misses completely 
the responsibilities and opportunities co- 
incident to the passing of the context of 
missions as we have known it. It reveals 
little grasp of the urgency of the gospel, 
of time in which to labor foreshortened. 

Another cause for the re-study of mis- 
sionary obligations stems from the con- 
clusion that missions, after a century and 
a half of tremendous expansion, has be- 
come static, with the “sending churches” 
involved overmuch in supporting long- 
established institutions, rather than being 
on the frontier, actively assuming the in- 
itiative in opening new doors and devel- 
oping wider areas for the Christian wit- 
ness. 

A third contributing factor is the vi- 
tality of Biblical and theological studies 
in the church today. While this has 
produced a deeper apprehension of the 
nature of the gospel and its relation to 


God’s continuing activity and purpose, 
it has not, as Dr. Goodall has reminded 
us, “become related, with sufficient ex- 
plicitness, to the missionary calling of the 
church . . . it is evident that much (has) 
yet to be done before some of the most dis- 
tinctive theological insights of our time 
(can) contribute to the re-formulation of 
a ‘theology of missions.’ ”* 


Ecumenical Movement 

A fourth factor compelling a re-think- 
ing of missionary obligation today is the 
development of an ecumenical conscious- 
ness throughout Non-Roman Christen- 
dom. From its official inception in Edin- 
burgh in 1910 this movement toward 
unity has been closely allied to missions, 
growing out of the missionary movement 
and deriving much of its life from the 
experiences of the younger churches. To 
those on the front line of missionary en- 
deavor the “calling of the church to mis- 
sion and unity” is more than a catch- 
phrase. It is the serious response to the 
prayer of our Lord “that they all may 
he one... that the world may believe.” 

In total commitment to the One Mis- 
sion, the church must seek to express in 
her life and worship the will of her 
Lord. ‘For to what end did Christ 
come,” wrote John Calvin in his Com- 
mentary on Hebrews, “except to collect 
us all into one body from that dispersion 
in which we are now wandering. There- 
fore, the nearer his coming is, the more 
we ought to labor that the scattered may 
be assembled and united together, that 
they may be one fold and one shepherd.” 

Such a commitment forces one back 
to the Christological foundation of the 
church’s mission as the instrument of 
God's glory and witness of his redeeming 
power and love. 

(11) 


To affirm the Christological founda- 
tion of the church’s mission is not to 
minimize the truth that missionary ac- 
tivity has its source in the Triune God. 
Rather, it is to insist on the central place 
of Jesus Christ in God’s sovereign pur- 
pose. God the Father has not abandoned 
his creation nor has he ceased from his 
activity. History is the arena of his 
purpose, the sphere of his redemptive ac- 
tion. History exists as the product of 
God’s patience, in order that he may 
restore sinful man to lost fellowship with 
his Creator in a life of obedience and 
service. 

Jesus Christ is the revelation of God’s 
purpose, as he will be the consummation. 
Thus Paul wrote to the Galatians that 
“when the fullness of the time was come, 
God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, 
made under the law, to redeem them that 
were under the law, that we might receive 
the adoption of sons” (4:4-5). The Son 
came in the fullness of God’s time. So, 
when his public ministry began, it was 


*Norman Goodall, Vissions under the 
Cross, p. 11. 
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with the proclamation: “The time is 
fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at 
hand” (Mark 1:15). All time belongs 
to God, its sovereign Lord. It is in his 
hand for him to dispose. It follows that 
all history has a divinely fixed structure 
and that Jesus Christ is the revelation 
of its meaning. Christians take this to 
be the heart of the gospel: ‘God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life’ (John 3:16). Again, “God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself’ (II Cor. 5:19). 

Jesus Christ is at once the climax of 
God’s outgoing love and of his method 
of dealing with sin. The gospel is the 
“good news” that God has acted ‘‘once- 
for-all” in our behalf, doing for sinful 
man what he could never have performed 
for himself. It is the demonstration that, 
through faith, that which was accom- 
plished “once-for-all” in Christ may be 
realized in the life of the believer. The 
old man is crucified with Christ; a new 
life is born. And this birth means taking 
on a new allegiance and becoming a mem- 
ber of a new community—the church— 
which is the body of Christ and the living 
witness to his redeeming love. 

Only in the light of the church’s rela- 
tion to God’s purpose in Jesus Christ 
can we understand her mission. The 
same Scripture that bears witness to the 
Incarnation also affirms that Christ will 
come again in triumph and glory. “For 
it pleased the Father that in him should 
all fullness dwell; And, having made 
peace through the blood of his cross, by 
him to reconcile all things unto himself; 
by him, I say, whether they be things 
in earth, or things in heaven” (Colos- 
sians 1:19-20). As Professor Manson 
has recently written, “The World-Mis- 
sion of the church has stepped into the 
interval dividing the Incarnation of the 
Lord from the Age of Glory.” 


No Alternative 

To be the church is, perforce, to be 
missionary. There is no alternative. The 
motive of the Christian mission is not 
primarily our weak love for God or man 
but God’s perfect love for us and man- 
kind as revealed in his Son. “For the 
love of Christ constraineth us” (II Cor. 
5:14). Mission rests upon the mission- 
ary character of the gospel and the mis- 
sionary purpose of history. It is the con- 
suming passion of those who, through 
eyes of faith, perceive that behind the 
changing kaleidoscope of historical reali- 
ties there runs one holy purpose which 
will find its ultimate fulfillment “when 
(Christ) shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father. (I 
Cor. 15:24). 

But “the gospel must first be published 
among all nations” (Mark 13:10). The 
missionary church is on the line of God’s 
purpose for humanity, and integral part 
of the whole redemptive process. To her 
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is committed the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion. She bears witness to the One who 
is the Savior of the body and the source 
of her life and message. As her life de- 
rives from her Head, so she is sent as 
a witness to the One who is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. Commissioned by 
her Lord out of the love of God for his 
creatures, she hastens, as it were, to meet 
her Lord in expectancy, in the confidence 
that her mission is a part of his mission 
to lost humanity. “The lordship of the 
living Christ is thus the point of de- 
parture for the missionary activity of the 
church whose Head Christ is.” 

What is true of the church is true also 
for its members. Missionary obligation 
is the spontaneous reflex of faith. A 
Christian does not become a new man 
in Christ and then think of reasons why 
he should be a missionary. 


While there is a Great Commission 
directed to all Christians, missionary 
obligation would be nonetheless com- 
pelling did the text not exist. 


The person who has to derive a sense 
of mission from some other analysis 
will never be a true missionary. A Chris- 
tian is a missionary because he has been 
missionized by Christ. He makes Christ 
known because he has become known by a 
living Lord. He does not possess the gos- 
pel. The gospel has possessed him, and 
“woe is unto me, if I preach not the gos- 
pel!” Missionary obligation is the op- 
portunity incumbent on all Christians. 
There is no place for the assumption that 
some Christians are called to missions 
and others are not. Every Christian 
is a missionary, dynamically related to 
the One Mission, or he is not a Christian. 
Thus the whole church is a missionary 
fellowship and all church members are 
apostles (sent ones). 

Consequently, there is no distinction 
between church and missions. The 
church is first and last a missionary body. 
It does not have a missionary wing; it 
is God’s missionary wing in the world. 


(111) 


Missionary obligation is obligation in 
the world. The missionary (the Chris- 
tian) does not stand over against the 
world in superior self-righteousness, but 
in it, identifying himself with it in its 
disorder. God made one world. He made 
humanity to be one, with varieties of 
environment, inheritance, culture and 
language within the essential unity of 
the human race. Divisions caused by 
pride, prejudice, superstition, hatred and 
war are not the purpose of God but the 
work of sinful man. And the missionary 
acknowledges his involvement in the 
world’s disorder. He identifies himself 
with mankind and mediates to others the 
life and freedom that have come to him 
through God’s grace in Jesus Christ. 


Our task is not to establish Southern 
Presbyterian colonies in the world but 


to be sensitive and obedient to God's 
will for his world in our time, praying 
that our church may be one instrument 
of His holy purpose and redeeming 
love. 

We are at the beginning not the end, of 
our missionary enterprise. Our witness 
must be through a church which is true 
to her Founder and Head; a church of 
the people, not a limited corporation; a 
church without castes and classes within, 
without national and racial discrimina- 
tions; a church that is in truth the “holy 
common people of God,” an unbreakable 
Christian community within the broken 
world community which still defies the 


redeeming and reconciling purpose of 
God. 


To New Frontiers 


As a church we must move forward 
to new missionary frontiers, new fron- 
tiers of faith. When the first General 
Assembly convened in 1861, it bore elo- 
quent witness to this sense of mission 
in words that have long set the tone of 
our communion. 


“The General Assembly desires dis- 
tinctly and deliberately to inscribe on 
our church’s banner, as she now first 
unfurls it to the world, in immediate 
connection with the Headship of her 
Lord, his last command: ‘Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature’; regarding this as the great 
end of her organization, and obedience 
to it as the indispensable condition of 
her Lord’s promised presence, and as 
one great comprehensive object, a proper 
conception of whose vast magnitude and 
grandeur is the only thing which, in 
connection with the love of Christ, can 
ever sufficiently arouse her energies and 
develop her resources, so as to cause 
her to carry on, with the vigor and efli- 
ciency which true fealty to her Lord 
demands, those other agencies necessary 
to her internal growth and home pros- 
perity. The claims of this cause ought, 
therefore, to be kept constantly before 
the minds of our people and pressed upon 
their consciences.” 


We are living in the midst of God’s 
kairos. Ours is a time that is related 
to God’s purpose and its fulfillment. It 
is a time for judgment and also of oppor- 
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tunity. All the difficulties that we face, 
all the dangers that confront us, all the 
weaknesses of the church as it is, do 
not discourage us. We preach not our- 
selves but Jesus Christ the Lord of life 
and death. We claim for him the king- 
doms of this world. We are witnesses to 
the kingdom that has come and that will 
come. We take our place as a church 
on the line of God’s purpose and move 
forward in confidence of Christ our King. 
Impelled by a sense of urgency, we wel- 
come the opportunities that God now 
provides to bear witness to a baffled and 
distraught world of the victory over the 
forces of evil and of the order that God 
ordained for his creation. 


lll. OUR CHURCH 
A. AT HOME 


In the light of our changing world 
and our changeless obligation, we need 
continually to study our church’s policies 
which determine her strategy. In this 
section we propose to have a look, first, 
at Our Church at Home, and then at Our 
Church Abroad. 

One of the most important areas of 
the whole mission endeavor is that of 
the seminaries here at home. Unless 
proper and adequate training is offered 
through these institutions we will not 
be able to keep abreast of the changing 
times in which we find ourselves. 

Three of our four seminaries have full- 
time professors of missions, and these 
men are making a very real contribution 
to the broader aspects of the missionary 
cause. It is no reflection upon their abil- 
ity when we call attention to the fact 
that the mission courses which are being 
offered in our seminaries are not reach- 
ing the majority of our students. The 
required courses are taken because the 
seminary so directs, but many of the 
young men in these institutions graduate 
into active pastorates without an adequate 
global conception of the gospel. Their 
interest in missions is lukewarm because 
they have not caught a vision of the pos- 
sibilities of making the Great Commis- 
sion into reality. None is lacking in the 
conviction that this is an important part 
of the work of the ministry but the en- 
thusiasm has not been sufficiently fired 
to bring results that might normally be 
expected. 
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As important as it is that we challenge 
strong men with the calls which the fields 
abroad offer, it is also of the utmost im- 
portance that we find ways and means 
of increasing the interest and support of 
those who remain in this country as pas- 
tors of our churches. 


The enterprise of World Missions 
cannot be supported unless the pastors 
of our churches here at home feel a 
continuing obligation laid upon them 
to lead their congregations to an ade- 
quate support of the program. 


Amid the multiple calls that are made 
upon the modern pastor, that of World 
Missions should enjoy a certain preem- 
inence which can come only as a minister 
has a solid foundation laid during his 
preparatory years in the seminary. The 
vision of the ecumenical church must be 
presented in such fashion that men who 
are preparing to preach the gospel of 
Christ have a full realization of the scope 
of the task to which they have committed 
themselves. 

Whether a man serve the Lord Jesus 
Christ in this country, or some other, the 
obligation is of the same nature, and 
demands the same faithfulness. The 
studies of your committee suggest some 
rather convincing evidence that the in- 
terest of the home pastors is not as acute 
as it ought to be if the cause of World 
Missions is to succeed in reaching the 
goal set before it by the Master himself. 


In the Seminaries 


To this end it is imperative that our 
seminaries approach this problem with 
eyes open to the situation in which the 
world finds itself today. Courses is mis- 
sions must be oriented to life as it is 
in our world, and must increasingly pre- 
sent the everlasting truth that Christ is 
the answer. The fundamental courses 
that have formed the basis of seminary 
curricula in the past cannot be neglected, 
but adequate places of importance must 
be found for the new approaches that are 
needed in the study of the missionary en- 
deavor. Our students must be made to 
see the relevance of the gospel to a revolu- 
tionary age, the methods whereby we may 
increase the effectiveness of our presen- 
tation of the Good News to those who 
have not yet heard it, and the supreme 
necessity of continuing this task above 
all others in which the church engages. 
The missions professor should be a full 
professor, on equal footing with all oth- 
ers on the faculty. He, in turn, should 
realize the immediacy of his calling in 
such manner that he present the mission 
courses in as attractive and challenging 
a way as possible, relating the effective- 
ness of the eternal gospel to the changes 
of our era. 


Candidate Department 


Such emphasis placed upon the im- 
portance of the cause should find a fer- 
tile field in the minds and hearts of the 


young men who are preparing for a life- 
time of service. This should have a very 
real effect upon the work of the Candi- 
date Department of our World Missions 
Board. Those consecrated men and 
women who are rendering invaluable 
service in the far corners of our earth 
need to have the forces augmented by the 
strongest possible recruits, and it could 
be that a more definite emphasis by the 
seminaries on the cause as a whole would 
have a very real effect upon this prob- 
lem. For it has not always been easy to 
find the best men to volunteer for service 
abroad. That we have as good a force 
as we do in the various fields is evidence 
of the untiring work of the Candidate 
Department of our Board. 

Hundreds of young people receive lit- 
erature regularly presenting the cause of 
World Missions; the correspondence list 
of the Candidate Secretary contains 
names of possible recruits from all over 
our church; great conferences, such as 
that held at Auburn, Alabama, last De- 
cember, stir the interest and enthusiasm 
of many young people. But with all 
this we do not always manage to get the 
finest and best of our Christian young 
people to volunteer their lives for serv- 
ice abroad. We yould suggest that in 
the recruiting of candidates, opportuni- 
ties among high school as well as college- 
age students should be considered. 


Several suggestions have come to 
your committee that men be called to 
specific fields of service just as they 
now are called to churches in this 
country. 

This would not eliminate entirely the 


volunteer method of recruiting mission- 
aries but it would tend to call to the at- 
tention of some of the strong young men 
who are ready to preach the gospel that 
the cause knows no boundaries of any 
sort, and that a call to serve in Brazil, 
or Africa or Mexico, may be just as surely 
a voice from God as a call to serve in 
North Carolina or Georgia. 

That there are many difficulties which 
would have to be overcome in such a pro- 
cedure is readily admitted but there are 
certain advantages that might well make 
the suggestions worthy of serious study 
on the part of the Board. The ecumen- 
ical mind is growing upon the whole 
church and this type of call doubtless 
would make a ready appeal to many of 
our better students of today. 

With the increasing importance of the 
artificial barriers that have been erected 
by the color question, several of the Mis- 
sion Boards of today are using Negroes 
as missionaries, especially in the Far 
East. The soundness of the venture has 
already made itself apparent in the ex- 
perience of these other Boards, and the 
opportunity thus offered to our own be- 
loved church is one that should not be 
neglected. We have a ready precedent 
in the matter as we recall the magnificent 
work of Sheppard in Africa, when our 
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church was first beginning its missionary 
enterprise. 


Today no single factor could so im- 
press the minds and hearts of the Ori- 
ental concerning the oneness of all 
men in Jesus Christ as our willingness 
to use men of another color for the most 
important work of the church. 

White men sending black men to teach 
vellow men the facts of God’s redemption 
in Jesus Christ would make real to all 
our belief that “in him there is no dis- 
tinction of persons, but all are one in 
Jesus Christ.” 


Preparatory Programs 


One of the areas of missionary pro- 
grams to which much attention should be 
directed is that of the training of our 
people whom we send abroad. A sem- 
inary education must be supplemented by 
some extra instruction if our mission- 
aries are to be as fully equipped for their 
task as is possible. Especially does this 
apply to the opportunities that are being 
offered today to share in the interdenom- 
inational schools that are being held for 
outgoing missionaries. 

While the training that is offered at 
Montreat during the Missionary Confer- 
ence each summer is highly important, 
and should not be done away with but 
rather strengthened, there is also a def- 
inite need that the men and women who 
have volunteered their lives for the diffi- 
cult task abroad should have the oppor- 
tunity of a fellowship and period of study 
with those from other churches who have 
dedicated themselves to the same type of 
service. 

An excellent school of this nature is 
being held at Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
The school operates for six weeks in the 
summer, is run by the Division of For- 
eign Missions of the National Council, 
and includes representatives from all the 
major denominations, except our Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., the reason for our 
non-cooperation having been given as a 
conflict with our own Montreat School. 
This should not be a difficult matter to 
resolve in order that our new appointees 
might have the advantage of sharing in 
this interdenominational project. Unless 
these people who are going out to foreign 
fields have an adequate appreciation of 
the ecumenicity that is abroad today they 
will find their work greatly hampered 
when they arrive at their stations. 

The type of school which is held at 
Meadville is a very real and potent fac- 
tor in the instilling of a proper world 
outlook. Asa supplement, and not a sub- 
stitute, to the work being done at our 
Montreat school it is invaluable. 


Financial Support 

Much of the future of World Missions 
will be determined by the financial sup- 
port which is given by the churches to 
the program. Doubtless the reasons for 
the apparent decline in interest in the 
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cause, as suggested by the decrease in 
benevolent giving to it, are complex and 
deserve careful study before drawing any 
conclusions that might be unwarranted by 
the facts. But we cannot escape the real 
truth that World Missions cannot now 
be said to be the primary interest of the 
church, as evidenced by the figures. In 
1920 World Missions received 679% of 
the General Assembly’s causes, and 32% 
of the total amount of the benevolent 
money given by the denomination. 1925 
saw these figures slip to 49% and 24% 
respectively. In 1930 they built up again 
to 67% and 34%. But from 1930 on 
there has been a steady decline in per- 
centages received by this cause, and while 
the total amount in dollars has increased 
we all are perfectly aware that this does 
not represent a real increase in purchas- 
ing power. The percentages have changed 
from 67% of General Assembly causes 
and 34% of all causes in the year 1930, 
to 32% of General Assembly causes and 
16% of all causes in the year 1950. 

Fortunately, we can report an increase 
for 1953 to 45% of General Assembly 
causes and 20% of all causes. The fig- 
ures, which may be obtained in any copy 
of the annual report of the treasurer, are 
worthy of the most careful study on the 
part of those who are sincerely interested 
in the success of the World Missions 
program. It is impossible to “lengthen 
the cords and strengthen the stakes” if 
the Board does not have the money with 
which to carry out the projects assigned 
to it. The church, as a whole, must be 
made to realize that the responsibility lies 
heavily upon each individual organiza- 
tion to make sure that this cause does not 
suffer in these troublous times. 

There appear to be two sources from 
which additional funds might be secured. 
The giving of churches to faith missions 
and foreign missionary causes not en- 
dorsed by our Assembly should be dis- 
couraged, and these gifts channeled to 
the work of our Board. Within the 
budget for World Missions which must 
be raised each year there is certainly a 
place for special objects and appeals 
for definite projects which will help to 
stimulate personal interest and increase 
the sense of direct participation in the 
work of our different mission fields. 


The Reserve Funds 

A misconception has often arisen in 
regard to the reserve funds of the Board. 
A careful study of the treasurer’s report 
will indicate that the reserve is not nearly 
so large as the uninformed have some- 
times thought it to be. Although the 
latest report shows an endorsement fund 


totalling $2,821,253.94, it must be borne 
in mind that about half of the income 
from this fund must be returned to an- 
nuitants under the agreements already 
made with them, or to other individuals 
under various special agreements. The 
actual reserve fund of the Board amounts 
to $480,000. This fund is to be used 
only in case of extreme emergency, but 
it it essential to the ordinary operation 
of any business of the size of our World 
Missions enterprise. In fact, after the 
most careful consideration of the matter 
your committee is inclined to feel that 
the fund is inadequate to meet the de- 
mand that might be made upon it, which 
is verified by comparison with the re- 
serve funds of World Mission Boards in 
other denominations, and would strongly 
urge that it be increased as rapidly as 
possible. 

It should be pointed out that no con- 
tributions from churches or individuals 
are used to increase the reserve fund. 
Those increases are made from surplus 
legacy funds or from extra interest that 
the investment of funds, held more or less 
temporarily, are able to earn. A fund 
of $140,000 is established in order to 
get away from the practice of paying 
pensions to missionaries from the current 
income. 

A study of the practices used in the 
treasurer’s office indicates that sound 
business methods are being followed and 
any criticism of the financial aspect of 
the World Missions program should be 
directed at the church as a whole for its 
failure to undergird this work with as 
generous contributions as the necessity 
demands. Active pastors and laymen 
have a direct responsibility thrust upon 
them in the enlarging of the activities of 
the Board. 

Some of the ablest men within our 
church are serving on the Board of World 
Missions. The church in general has 
confidence in our Board and gives it loyal 
support. However, from certain sec- 
tions of the, church, representing we sur- 
mise about one-third of our membership, 
come pertinent questions regarding our 
mission policies and methods and the 
express desire for certain improvements 
and changes. 

In the field of public relations care 
should be taken at all times to maintain 
the confidence of the people. Especially 
is it important to make clear to the 
churches the policy of the Board regard- 
ing “designated funds.” 

The annual reports of the Board are 
excellent in content and style and furnish 
much interesting and inspiring informa- 
tion for the church. Also needed are 
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studies and evaluations that dig in at 
some of the major problems in our mis- 
sionary program and set new goals and 
tasks before us. 

The personal relationships between the 
Board and our foreign missionaries are 
good. ‘These have been marked by the 
“family atmosphere of a small fellow- 
ship.” It is important that all points 
of view among our missionaries be given 
consideration by the Board and that its 
members counsel frequently with our mis- 
sionaries not only on their personal prob- 
lems, but also as they meet the new and 
complicated issues confronting world mis- 
sions today. 


Autonomy of Missions 

In theory the Board grants each mis- 
sion a large measure of “autonomy.” But, 
just as presbyteries have special functions 
but are entirely autonomous, so each 
mission should work out its policies with 
relation to the whole church of which it 
is a part. The experience of other mis- 
sion fields and of other churches should 
be made available to each mission and the 
Board, representing the home church, 
should give wise and helpful guidance 
so that there may be a consistent policy 
on all fields, and the most fruitful results 
be obtained. 

In principle, the missions are separate 
from the indigenous churches. In prac- 
tice there is much interaction and col- 
laboration. Since the mission still exists 
and missionaries still work alongside the 
growing younger church, missionary in- 
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fluence cannot be avoided. This may be 
paternalistic or it may be constructive and 
in the spirit of partnership. 

Many mission boards are moving away 
from a rigid conception of mission- 
church separation to a more integrated 
program. The transfer from mission 
to church emphasis, from unilateral mis- 
sion effort to partnership, from denomi- 
national to ecumenical, demands wisdom, 
faith and charity. Transfer of adminis- 
trative tasks, property ownership and fi- 
nancial responsibilities to the national 
churches is far from easy. If, as in 
Latin America, the missionaries turn 
from work in the national churches to 
pioneering evangelism, they find that they 
need the advice and help of Christian 
nationals. 

The whole question of mission-church 
relations calls for fresh study and experi- 
ment. It is increasingly important that 
the advice of these Christian nationals 
in other countries be sought by our Board 
in the working out of policies and plans. 
We must plan now with the churches of 
other countries and not simply for them. 

In all mission fields, especially in the 
Congo, policies which would encourage 
self-support need to be strengthened. 
Vital in the building up of indigenous 
churches are Christian education through 
the family and the churches, better theo- 
logical education, and regular training in 
Christian stewardship. 

The following trends in our world mis- 
sionary program are highly commended 
and should be further strengthened: 
Agricultural missions and missionaries 
for service in rural communities and 
churches; audio-visual education; teach- 
ing of literacy and development of Chris- 
tian literature programs; training of lav 
leadership. 

The interest in India and the Moslem 
world among many of our youth should 
be encouraged by directing their atten- 
tion to the work of our sister communions 
in these areas, the Presbyterian Churches 
USA and U.P. If any of our missionary 
candidates decide to serve under these 
Boards we should maintain our bonds 
with them and make the information and 
inspiration of their reports available to 
our church. 

The excellent foreign missions program 
of the United Presbyterian Church in 
Egypt, Sudan, Pakistan and India, 
should be more widely publicized through- 
out our church. This will widen our 
vision and give us a sense of participat- 
ing in missionary witness throughout the 
world. 

The Overseas Relief and Inter-Church 
Aid program carried on under our Board 
not only meets urgent needs around the 
world and expresses our Christian sym- 
pathy, but brings us spiritual blessing 
beyond measure and therefore should be 
enlarged through the coming years. 


Confidence in Administration 
The administration, composed of the 


Various secretaries and employees, is far- 
sighted and consecrated to the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of our Lord. At 
times there may appear to be an extreme 
conservatism, which is out of harmony 
with the majority of our church, or an 
unwillingness to cooperate in all areas 
with other Boards and agencies, which 
does not seem to be the mind of our 
church, but oftentimes these things are 
more apparent than real. The adminis- 
trative staff and Board membership are 
heavily weighted with persons whose con- 
nections have been with the Far East. 


While the committee does not imply 
that such weighting of the Board has 
adversely affected the mission endeavor 
in other parts of the world, it does not 
feel this is good policy. 

We would reaffirm our complete con- 
fidence in the Board, as it is now consti- 
tuted, and in the administrative staff, 
with the suggestion that the ecumenical 
mind, which is so dominant in our world 
situation today, at all times be kept tuned 
to'the progress which the Church of Jesus 
Christ could be making in our distraught 
generation. With strong men guiding 
our World Missions affairs, under the 
leadership of the Holy Spirit, we shall 
go forward until the name of Christ is 
known from “the river to the ends of 
the earth.” 


B. ABROAD 


Details about the work of our missions 
and missionaries in our eight fields may 
be found in the excellent Annual Reports 
of the Board, articles by our Board secre- 
taries and missionaries on the field and 
the addresses of missionaries on furlough. 
These naturally stress the encouraging 
aspects of our work. 

What seems necessary now is a frank 
facing of the problems and difficulties on 
each field and a fresh study of policies 
and methods so that we may move for- 
ward in our missionary effort and secure 
an even larger measure of understanding, 
sympathy and support from the home 
church. 


(1) Africa 


Tremendous industrial and commer- 
cial changes are now taking place in the 
Belgian Congo. New occupations are 
open to natives, the people are flocking to 
the cities, and the standard of living is 
rising. All of these changes affect the 
former missionary program which was 
projected upon a lower economic scale 
than government enterprise. In the past 
our missionary work has been largely 
rural. Now we must follow up the in- 
creasing number of Christians moving 
to urban centers, and also consider how 
to meet the special moral and spiritual 
needs of all the people in these large 
population areas, such as Leopoldville. 
The growing disparity between salaries 
of government and industrial employees, 
on the one hand, and salaries of native 
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pastors and workers on the other, presents 
a constant and growing problem. 

The Congo is part of the awakening 
\frica and social changes are taking 
place which are a part of the revolution 
beginning on that continent. There are 
increasing moral problems, such as drink- 
ing and sexual immorality, with the 
reakdown of tribal sanctions and flux of 
population. Roman Catholics are more 
lenient and Protestant missionaries stric- 
ter in church discipline. Such different 
attitudes toward these problems create 
confusion, 

One of the greatest opportunities, yet 
most serious problem teday, is education. 
The people are clamoring for schools and 
educational standards are rising. Yet 
the government has no tax-supported 
public schools, nor does it have the staff 
to man them. Therefore it ‘farms out” 
education to Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant missions, giving subsidies from 50 
to 80 per cent, for teachers’ salaries and 
equipment. 


Missions schools provide religious 
ind character-training which state 
schools could or would not, yet the 
total task is greater than all missions 
together can hope to undertake. 

The chief difficulties in the present 
situation are: (1) Increasing cost of 

education to the missions in the Con- 
go, even with government subsidies. 
(2) Disparities between rising salaries 
if school teachers and preachers’ salaries. 
(3) Growing difficulty of securing strong 
Christian teachers in the schools. (4) 
Time required of missionaries for edu- 
cational supervision. (5) Protestant 
schools are in direct competition with 
Roman Catholic schools which accept 
subsidies without question. (6) The 
present situation can be regarded only as 
ransitional. 

Meanwhile missionary staff in the field 
of education should be rapidly replaced 
by African staff, and mission responsi- 
bility be supplemented by church respon- 
sibility. But this is not easy to accom- 
plish. 


Need Trained Leaders 

There is urgent need for higher educa- 
tion—college, normal and theological— 
to produce trained leaders of high quality. 
In the Congo this task is too large for 
any one Mission; and training abroad 
would have to be in Europe rather than 
in America. The training of better qual- 
ified leaders from among the Congo 
people would seem a wiser policy than 
the sending of American Negro mission- 
aries to Africa, who would be as foreign 
to them as the white missionary. 

There is great need for stronger native 
leadership, for the Congo is our largest 
missions field, with 70,000 native con- 
verts and the number continues to grow 
rapidly. We have 150 missionaries serv- 
ing here, but only 48 ordained native 
pastors and three organized churches. 
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The spirit of dependence on the part 
of native church leaders is retarding 
progress toward self-government, self- 
support and self-extension. Another as- 
pect of the problem is that our work is 
in the colony of a European power, and 
the Belgian government is suspicious 
when Africans assume too much leader- 
ship in any organization. Yet our mis- 
sion policy is to develop indigenous lead- 
ership and self-support. Neither is it 
easy to transfer church properties pur- 
chased by the mission to native churches 
or church courts, yet some steps toward 
this end must be taken. 

The wide gap between the economic 
standards, housing and other benefits, 
and social customs of the missionary and 
the native church leaders seems inev- 
itable, yet raises constant problems. In 
the present world situation the question 
of identification of the missionary with 
the people he serves becomes ever more 
urgent. 

Our Congo mission has been free from 
theological controversies and the spirit 
of cooperation with over forty other mis- 
sionary societies has been very fine. This 
is exemplified in the Congo Protestant 
Council and in the emerging Church of 
Christ in the Congo. As we look for- 
ward, this cooperation should be strength- 
ened. At the same time it would seem 
wise that there be a Congo Church Coun- 
cil under African leadership with the mis- 
sionary Protestant Council serving as its 
advisor. 

Preparation is necessary for any tests 
and crises that may come. All possible 
exigencies should be considered—politi- 
cal or economic change, revolution, situ- 
ations unfavorable for mission work and 
religious freedom—in order that the 
African church might be prepared to meet 
them and to grow stronger in its faith 
and spiritual life. 

Many missionaries feel the need for 
a long-range policy of mission work there, 
in view of changing conditions and new 
problems. 


(11) Japan 

After V-J Day a wonderful new op- 
portunity for Christians was presented 
in Japan with wide-open doors for evan- 
velism and an unprecedented spiritual 
receptiveness on the part of the Japan- 
ese people. Now the tide of interest in 
Christianity is ebbing but there is still 
great freedom in Christian missionary 
work and in the preaching and program 
of the Japanese churches. 

Our mission re-established work in 
Japan as soon as possible after the war, 
along with other missions. Unfortunate- 
ly the total number of foreign missionary 
societies working in Japan is twice as 
large as before the war, giving the marked 
impression of Protestant disunity in the 
missionary approach to Japan. 

Japan enjoyed a somewhat artificial 
prosperity during the Korean War. Now 
the end of the war and gradual with- 


drawal of American aid is causing new 
economic problems. Japan is being forced 
to seek markets for her industrial prod- 
ucts and circumstances will sooner or 
later compel trade with Communist 
China. 

Pro-Communist sentiment and anti- 
American feeling exist in Japan though 
hard to measure. It is estimated that 40 
per cent of government university stu- 
dents are leftist or pro-Communist. A 
million Communist votes were cast in the 
last election. However, there are also 
some strong inner forces against Com- 
munism. ‘The situation is fluid. 

The program of our Mission in Japan 
continues to be a strongly mission-cen- 
tered program. 

For certain reasons the policy of the 
Japan Mission is far more isolationist 
in relation to other Christian groups and 
the theological emphasis is more reaction- 
ary than on our other mission fields. 


In these respects the predominant 
policy and theological outlook of the 
Japan Mission does not seem to be in 
full harmony with that of the home 
church. 


Before World War II our mission was 
affiliated with the Nihon Kirisuto Kyokai 
(The Church of Christ in Japan which 
was basically Reformed in doctrine). 
It had about 75,000 members of whom 
20,000 came from churches founded by 
our Mission. During World War II 
there was formed under government pres- 
sure a federation of eleven church bodies 
called the Nihon Kirisuto Kyodan (also 
translated as The Church of Christ in 
Japan and popularly known as the Kyo- 
dan). Since the War some groups have 
withdrawn, but the Kyodan—now a vol- 
untary union—still numbers about 150,- 
000 church members or about two-thirds 
of the Protestant communicants of Japan. 
It is composed of Methodists, Congre- 
gationalist, about three-fourths of the 
former Nihon Kirisuto Kyokai group, 
and some indigenous groups. 

Early in 1946 the Synod of the Re- 
formed Church in Japan was organized 
with two presbyteries, twelve churches 
and eight ministers with a total of 300 
to 400 members who had withdrawn from 
the Kyodan. The ministers had been 
strongly influenced by reactionary sem- 
inaries outside our own denomination. 
The Reformed Church now has three 
presbyteries, with about 40 churches, 30 
ministers, and close to 3,000 members. 
The church relationships of our Japan 
Mission are largely limited to the new 
Reformed Church. There should be more 
cooperation and encouragement given the 
Kyodan which the majority of Chris- 
tians, formerly connected with our mis- 
sion program, have entered. 

The Kyodan is feeling its way as a 
national church, working slowly to write 
its own creed, launching evangelistic 
campaigns and facing many problems. 
According to the 1951 statistics the Kyo- 
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dan had 1,480 churches, 1,356 ministers 
and 151,965 members, an increase of 
12,000 over the previous year. 

The Japan Mission voted not to co- 
operate with the Japan International 
Christian University and this policy was 
supported by the Board of World Mis- 
sions. (JICU opened officially in 1953, 
having raised about three million dollars 
in the U. S. and about half a million dol- 
lars (U. S. currency) in Japan.) Prior 
to the consideration of JICU, the Japan 
Mission decided to establish a new col- 
lege, Shikoku Gakuin, a liberal arts col- 
lege for men in Zentsuji, Kagawa Pre- 
fecture, on the island of Shikoku which 
has about four million population. This 
was opened in 1950, having received 
about $170,000 from Program of Prog- 
ress Funds, and is given an annual grant 
of $17,000 in mission funds. The latest 
report showed ten faculty members and 
about thirty students. The college is 
closely identified with the small Re- 
formed Church mentioned above. It has 
not secured recognition from the Japan- 
ese Government, and a much stronger 
faculty and larger equipment will be 
necessary to secure recognition. 


With “Bible” and “Orthodox” 


Our Japan Mission supports the Re- 
formed Church Seminary with six mis- 
sionary and Japanese professors and 18 
students. The Orthodox Presbyterians 
and Bible Presbyterians also cooperate 
with this Seminary. Program of Prog- 
ress Funds were used in the rehabilitation 
of the former Presbyterian Seminary 
buildings at Kobe and the present insti- 
tution receives an annual mission grant 
of $2,000. The constituency is limited 
to the new Reformed Church and other 
small and fundamentalist groups. 

The Golden Castle School which was 
the first educational enterprise of the 
Southern Presbyterian Mission in Japan, 
and which received in the past, two 
Birthday Gifts from the Women of our 
church, continues as a high-grade ac- 
credited school. The Japan Mission now 


gives no regular grant or official support 
but four missionaries contribute some 
teaching. 

The Japan Mission is divided on many 
questions with some of the younger mis- 
sionaries advocating more liberal poli- 
cies. In spite of these differences of 
opinion the morale in the Mission seems 
good. 

Opportunities for evangelistic work 
with Koreans and Chinese in Japan 
continue. The availability of mission- 
aries familiar with the Korean and Chi- 
nese languages makes it very desirable 
that we continue to take advantage of 
such opportunities. 

The new medical work of the Japan 
Mission appears encouraging. It will 
need stronger financial support and 
larger equipment and staff. 


(111) Korea 

In studying the Korea situation today 
we must remember the long period of 
Japanese domination, the efforts of World 
War II, the tragic division at the 38th 
parallel and the appalling destruction 
and suffering caused by the three-year 
war in Korea. Korea is still a divided 
land. North Korea seems to be under 
tight Communist control, almost a colony 
now of Red China. South Korea leaders 
lack political experience and are faced 
by baffling problems and difficulties. The 
relief needs are stupendous, with ten mil- 
lion displaced persons. There is little 
hope of a united Korea in the near future. 

Our Mission work was in South Korea 
and to former obligations have been add- 
ed opportunities with relation to relief 
and rehabilitation. Our Korea Mission 
has done a magnificent job the past few 
vears under great strain and in the face 
of almost insuperable hardships and ob- 
stacles. 

The presence of American troops has, 
of course, saved South Korea from Com- 
munist conquest, but it has also created 
many problems for missions and 
churches. For example, the sequestering 
of many mission buildings by the U. S. 
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Army and the questionable attitudes of 
some American soldiers to the Korean 
people. 

World Famous Church 


The Christian Church in Korea is 
world-famous for its Bible study and 
prayer, evangelistic zeal and earnest wit- 
ness, independence and self-support. Of 
the total 400,000 Protestant Christians 
about 300,000 are Presbyterians (U. S. 
and USA Presbyterian background). 
The church has produced many heroes 
and martyrs. Yet, as one observer has 
said, the Korean Church was able to with- 
stand Japanese and Communist perse- 
cution but is not prepared for the sterner 
demands of a free Korea. The theology 
of the Korean Church is much narrower, 
more literalistic and intolerant than that 
of our own church. There are factions 
within the church with differences of pol- 
icy and program, but all are very con- 
servative. 

A more forward-looking program of 
theological education and Christian ed- 
ucation, such as we have in the Presby- 
ternian Church, U. S., seems urgently 
needed. 

The Christian refugees from North 
Korea (especially Pyengyang) to South 
Korea are ultra-conservative; they still 
maintain their North Korean presbyteries 
in the South; heated disputes over ques- 
tions of “collaboration” have taken place 
with mutual recriminations. There are 
two General Assemblies in South Korea 
and two seminaries. Our Korea Mis- 
sion supports the Taegu Seminary, the 
largest Presbyterian Seminary in the 
world. Tension within the Korean 
Church continues, a most unfortunate 
situation at the present time. 

In relief work much help has been 
received from Church World Service and 
other interdenominational church agen- 
cies, and also United Nations and non- 
church private agencies. In receiving aid 
from political or secular organizations it 
is important that no commitments be 
made which would embarrass the Chris- 
tian witness and influence of our Mis- 
sion or the churches with which it serves. 

The Presbyterian U. S. and USA mis- 
sions have worked together closely in 
Korea before World War II, although in 
different areas. Now that the Korean 
churches with which they are affiliated 
are in the same part of Korea, a united 
approach to the many difficulties and 
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problems seems essential. Great wisdom 
is needed in helping the Presbyterian 
Church of Korea to resolve its theological 
disputes and other internal differences 
and to become not only a great evange- 
lical church but also well-informed on 
Biblical scholarship and forward-look- 
ing in policies and methods. 


(IV) Latin America 
(Brazil, Mexico, Ecuador) 


Brazil is a vast territory, largely un- 
developed as yet, but with immense possi- 
bilities. Freedom of the press and reli- 
gious liberty are realities and there is 
little racial discrimination. 

We would agree that Brazil is in 
many ways the world’s greatest evan- 
gelical opportunity. Yet it has not 
made the appeal to our home church 
that other mission fields have made. 

Our three Brazil missions—North 
Brazil, East Brazil and West Brazil— 
seem separated not only in geographical 
area but also in policies. More coopera- 
tive planning would seem desirable, be- 
tween our three missions and between the 
Southern Presbyterian and Northern Pres- 
byterian Missions, both of which are as- 
sociated with the Presbyterian Church 
of Brazil. The Inter-Presbyterian con- 
ference held in Brazil last July was a 
good beginning toward common planning 
and action, and a more recent conference 
has already implemented the ideals set 
forth. 

The policy of the missions turning over 
established work to the Brazilian pres- 
byteries and of engaging themselves in 
new pioneer work is justifiable in many 
ways. On the other hand, there are in- 
dications that missions and Brazilian 
churches still need each other both in the 
established work and in pioneer effort. 
New work should be planned in close 
consultation with the Presbyterian 
Church of Brazil in order to avoid mis- 
understandings and also to increase 
the effectiveness of extension evange- 
lism. 

Our Brazil missions report a Brazilian 
church membership of about 10,000 with 
which they are associated. Already they 
are united with other Presbyterian groups 
in a great evangelistic campaign as prep- 
aration for the centennial celebration of 
the Presbyterian Church in Brazil, to be 
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observed in 1959. ‘Lhe goal is 100,000 
church members. Closer cooperation of 
the two Presbyterian mission boards in 
the United States would be a means of 
strengthening this great united evange- 
listic effort in Brazil. 

Many Restrictions 

In Mexico the work of the missionary 
is subject to a number of government 
restrictions. Yet some of these are being 
relaxed. Many church properties, which 
had been seized in 1934, were returned 
by the government in 1952. New evan- 
gelistic and educational opportunities 
are opening up. All missions in Mexico 
find that they need to consider new ap- 
proaches and methods in meeting the new 
day. 

In Christian constituency the results 
of our mission work in Mexico seem 
small, about 120 congregations and 4,000 
communicants. Reasons for the slow 
growth of churches with which we are 
affiliated need careful study. 

The Presbyterian Church of Mexico is 
a vigorous, independent, nationwide 
church body, with its own presbyteries, 
synods and General Assembly. Close 
cooperation with the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, and the Presbyterian Church of 
Mexico is eminently desirable. Only by 
continuing union effort can strong theo- 
logical institutions for the training of 
the Mexican ministry be developed and 
worthwhile Christian medical service be 
carried on. 

Unfortunately, both in Brazil and 
Mexico, the spiritual development of the 
national Presbyterian Churches has been 
hindered by the dissemination of divisive 
and critical literature from certain groups 
in the United States. The minds of sin- 
cere Christians have been filled with sus- 
picions and doubts of other Christians 
and even of consecrated missionaries 
working among them. 


However, there are evidences that in 
both countries the divisive spirit is 
on the wane and a new understanding 
of Christian unity and love is emerg- 
ing, 

In both Mexico and Brazil some se- 
rious problems of personal relationships 
between missionaries and of missionary 
morale have developed. Losses of mis- 
sionaries after one term of service have 
been larger than in other fields. 

New opportu” 't’es for evangelism and 
( hristian servi work among govern- 
ment students, agriculture and communi- 
tv service, literacy and literature, audio- 
visual education, aviation evangelism for 
covering wide areas, challenge us and 
should fire the minds and hearts of the 
home church. 

The United Andean Indian Mission in 
Ecuador is a splendid new interdenom- 
inational mission venture in which our 
church has a vital part. Working with 
us are the Presbyterian Church, USA, 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
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and the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church. The work is developed along 
four lines—agricultural, medical, educa- 
tional and evangelistic. Promise at 
Picalqui is being realized. The advan- 
tages of a united approach are apparent 
and should show the way for other mis- 
sion fields. The work in Ecuador should 
be strengthened and given the widest 
publicity in our church. 

Missionary identification with the 
people’s life in Latin America is not so 
difficult as in Asia or Africa but much 
more emphasis needs to be placed upon 
studies of the language, culture, customs, 
social changes, religious life and aspira- 
tions of Latin American peoples. We 
would hope to see more creative scholar- 
ship on the part of our missionaries. 

If plans for a union Christian univer- 
sity in Latin America materialize, we 
would like to see our missions take an ac- 
tive part. In Latin America as in other 
mission fields, long-range planning and 
policies are urgently needed. 

(V) China 

China, where we once had our largest 
missionary effort, is now closed to all 
foreign missionaries. Less than ten 
Protestant missionaries out of a former 
7,500 are in Red China now, all under 
arrest. But Christian churches and 
Christians are still there. They need our 
continued love and prayers and perhaps 
we can help them spiritually as much as 
we formerly did in active service. China 
as a land of missionary and evangelistic 
opportunity must not be “written off.” We 
must have faith that the bonds of fellow- 
ship with our Chinese Christian brothers 
and sisters that are now broken will some 
day be restored. 

Our great opportunity today is among 
the twenty million or more Chinese out- 
side the mainland of Red China, includ- 
ing eight million on Formosa. From this 
group will come Christian leaders for the 
future in China. 


Encourage Unity 

On the small island of Taiwan (For- 
mosa) were once two Protestant missions 

English and Canadian Presbyterian— 
and one indigenous church, the Presby- 
terian Church of Formosa. Now scores 
of missionary societies are working there, 
drawn by the presence of refugees from 
the mainland and the appeal of “Free 
China.” But these many denominations, 
including a number of separatists sects, 
have made missionary work in some ways 
very complicated and difficult. 

Our denominational policy should 
continue to encourage unity and not 
rivalry. 

Our Formosa Mission is composed of 
twenty missionaries, who formerly served 
in China. It would seem essential that 
this Mission work very closely with the 
other two Presbyterian missions and with 
the Formosan Presbyterian Church in all 
its planning and program. 


Work on Formosa should not be limited 
to mainland people or tribes, but should 
be extended to native Formosans. This 
means that some missionaries must learn 
to speak the dialects of the island as well 
as the Chinese national language. 

The many uncertainties that confront 
the National Government on Formosa 
present peculiar problems to missionary 
societies. It would not seem wise to in- 
vest too heavily in mission properties, nor 
to rely too much upon the patronage and 
protection of the National Government. 

Large opportunities for work among 
Chinese abroad are found in the program 
of United Christian Colleges for China 
with its educational program in For- 
mosa and Hongkong and its program of 
Christian service to Chinese alumni and 
students in the United States. Our 
church as yet has no part in this fine 
post-war effort of the U. B.C. C. C. 


(VI) Portugal 

The united missionary program of the 
Presbyterian Churches, U. S. and USA 
in Portugal, in cooperation with the 
Presbyterian Church of Brazil, is very 
significant for two reasons. It marks 
our first entrance into Europe as a mis- 
sion field. It is a fine demonstration of 
Presbyterian cooperation in world mis- 
sions and should serve as a pattern for 
mission work in other fields. 

Now that two Southern Presbyterian 
missionaries have arrived in Portugal, our 
church should give the strongest possible 
support to the Protestant missionary ef- 
fort and growing evangelical movement 
in that country. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The committee was not surprised to 
find confirmation for the church’s con- 
fidence and pride in her foreign legion. 
A tradition of sacrificial and devoted 
service to Christ and the church prevails 
on every mission field. Men and women 
of remarkable talent and _ exceptional 
training are laying down their lives daily 
for Christ and his people at all the mis- 
sion stations of our church. New chap- 
ters in missionary heroism are being writ- 
ten every day. Especially has conspicu- 
ous courage and devotion beyond the call 
of duty characterized the service of our 
missions personnel in the Far East dur- 
ing the difficulties and distress of the war 
vears. The record of encouraging growth 
in church membership, expanding school 
enrollments, new and more efficient hu- 
manitarian services can be traced in de- 
tail on the pages of the annual report of 
our Board of World Missions. 


Focal Points 
The committee feels that our future 
work in missions must be characterized 
by a concentration on three focal points: 
First, more rapid progress must be 
made toward an indigenous church in 
every mission field. The self-sustaining, 
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self-propagating church on the mission 
field has long been the ideal for all mis- 
sionary labors. Added to this now must 
be the self-governed church: the church 
which is in the hands of capable national 
Christian leaders. The spread of Com- 
munism and rising nationalisms have in 
recent years and months cut off younger 
churches from Christian bases whence 
missionaries, money and supplies had 
been sent. Now it is sink or swim for 
those young churches. Some of them 
were not ready for autonomous control. 
Reasons for their ecclesiastical imma- 
turity were many and varied, but too often 
it has been due to an unhealthy paterna- 
lism on the part of the missionary in deal- 
ing with converts and congregations. 

Our kind of a world cannot wait for 
a leisurely evolution to the indigenous 
church. All possible means must be em- 
ployed at once to teach, to train, to turn 
over control to national Christians. The 
supporting and sending church must be 
ready for the younger churches to make 
some mistakes, for only thus can leader- 
ship develop and maturity come. The 
relationship between the indigenous 
church and _ the  missionary-sending 
churches is best defined in the Willingen 
report as “partnership.” 

The tensions of the times demand that 
our missionaries undergo the additional 
discipline of learning how to fit them- 
selves into the life and outreach of the 
indigenous church not as bosses and di- 
rectors, but as counsellors and servants. 


Unity of the Church 

A second point of focus for our mis- 
sionary endeavor of the future is the 
unity of the church in order to accom- 
plish the mission of the church. The 
pattern of unity already achieved by our 
missionaries working in cooperation with 
the mission agencies of other communions 
and with the national churches in Brazil 
points the way for all our fields. 

Too long have we through our mis- 
sion efforts perpetuated our denomina- 
tional differences which stem from our 
cultural and historic backgrounds. 
While meaningful to us they are with- 
out significance to the young churches. 

One of the veteran missionaries of our 
church in Japan writes of Communism 
there today: “Tf ket alone or handled 
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unwisely Communism may well become 
the principle that unites the nation, 
though it is not as yet.” Before the mass- 
ed power and clever propaganda of 
militant Communism a divided church 
mbroiled in endless doctrinal contro- 
versies is doomed. 

Differences of faith and order are not 
easily reconciled, yet our forces on the 
mission fields can and must follow the 
historic policy of our church in America 
of willingness to cooperate with other 
Christian communions who profess faith 
in Jesus Christ as divine Lord and Sa- 
viour. 

We cannot afford to limit ourselves 
to working only with those who will ac- 
cept our Westminster Standards. These 
revered Standards, while for us a true 
and binding statement wrought out of 
our tradition, culture and history, are 
however, for Christians of other lands, 
cultures and history, a strange and for- 
eign set of articles. The principles 
therein set forth, insofar as they incor- 
porate the eternal and universal truths 
of scripture, should find ewpression in doc- 
trinal standards of Christians in every 
land; but we must allow, yea, trust, 
Christians of other cultures and historic 
backgrounds to write under the Spirit's 
guidance their own creed and constitu- 
tion. 

he unity of the church in order to 
accomplish the mission of the church must 
express itself in cooperation between the 
various communions on the mission fields 


in order to produce the needed Christian 
literature, to present the claims of the 
gospel to the unevangelized through the 
mass media of radio, television and au- 
dio-visual materials, to train professional 
and lay leadership for the indigenous 
church in theological seminaries, col- 
leges and hospitals. 

For example: Our great work in the 
Congo, for its next stage of development, 
needs well-educated native Congolese 
leaders. These we have not produced 
in sufficient numbers. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church is far ahead of us in this 
regard, having already two native Afri- 
can bishops in genuine ecclesiastical con- 
trol in Africa. A theological seminary, 
jointly owned and operated by Presby- 
terians, U. S., and USA, and some other 
Protestant bodies having missions in 
Africa, could be economically and effi- 
ciently run. The needed institutions, if 
separately built and operated, would be 
both costly and inefficient. 


Institutional Program 


Third, the institutional work on all 
our mission fields must be re-examined in 
the light of the imperative needs out- 
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lined in the above two objectives of es- 
tablishing an indigenous church and of 
achieving the unity of the church in co- 
operation with other communions in order 
to accomplish the mission of the church. 

We must ask what are our mission in- 
stitutions contributing or detracting in 
the development of the indigenous 
church? What present practices are pa- 
ternalistic, encouraging dependence upon 
missionary leadership and funds from 
abroad rather than encouraging native 
initiative and independence? What in- 
stitutions are so weak and small as to be 
ineffectual in operation, unappealing to 
to the native constituency, and economi- 
cally wasteful for the church at home to 
carry? What old institutions ought to 
be closed, which new ones created, which 
joined with other existing institutions of 
sister Protestant communions ? What plan 
or program can be worked out for grad- 
ually passing the ownership and control 
of mission institutions to the leadership 
of the national church? 

These and similar questions must be 
raised and satisfactory answers found for 
all our institutional missions work in 
order that Christian nationals may be 
made to feel that they can enter into the 
Christian movement on a basis of com- 
plete mutuality. 


IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Your Committee Recommends: 

1. That the General Assembly express 
its gratitude to God and its appreciation 
to our missionaries and the members of 
the Board of World Missions and its 
executive secretary and staff for their de- 
votion to, and faithful performance of, 
the mighty task of world missions. 

2. That our General Assembly reaffirm 
its policy that all gifts to World Mis- 
sions from our churches go to our Board 
of World Missions. 

3. That our Board be requested to call 
to the attention of our churches special 
personalized projects and dramatized ap- 
peals which can be supported within the 
budget. 

4. That renewed emphasis be placed 
upon the continuous education of sem- 
inary students and ministers in their 
primary function of carrying out the 
Great Commission to the ends of the 


earth. 
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5. That the Board of World Missions 
be instructed to invite the professors of 
missions in the seminaries to attend two 
meetings of the Board each year, at the 
expense of the Board. 

6. That the General Assembly use every 
resource at its disposal to confront the 
ablest young people in our church, who 
have the willingness to identify them- 
selves with the life of the nationals, with 
the urgency of the World Mission enter- 
prise. 

7. That a part of the training of all 
missionary candidates shall be in the 
interdenominational training school of 
the Division of Foreign Missions. 

8. That our Board encourage visits to 
the fields not only by Board members, but 
also by other ministers, laymen, Chris- 
tian teachers and student groups, at their 
own expense and after consultation with 
the Board. 


9, That our Board be asked to consult 
the Board of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America with re- 
gard to sending small groups of theo- 
logical professors and other qualified 
workers to help national churches at their 
request. 

10. That our Board be requested to pro- 
vide opportunities for continual training 
on the field and on furlough, by making 
available the best periodicals on Biblical 
and ecumenical subjects. 

11. That the General Assembly author- 
ize our Boards of World Missions and 
Christian Education to study ways of 
assisting refugee pastors and Christian 
leaders of the Reformed Faith in Europe 
and the Far East. 

12. That the Board give consideration 
to the wisdom of making larger use of 
short-term missionaries with particular 
skills and talents. 

13. That our Board be requested to ex- 
plore the possibility of sending some Ne- 
gro missionaries to the Far East and 
Latin America. 

14. That theological education on our 
mission fields be strengthened. 

15. That, in our missionary program 
during the next few years, there should 


be special emphasis upon the two-way 
traffic to secure an inter-flow between 
representatives of the sending and receiv- 
ing churches. 

16. That greater effort be made to 
achieve indigenous churches. 

17. That we seek to achieve the ideal 
of partnership in evangelizing and build- 
ing up the Christian Church. 

18. That, in view of the uncertain 
world situation, plans be made by our 
Board for mobile missionary service. 

19. That, in view of our former coop- 
eration with the United Board of Chris- 
tian Colleges in China, we continue such 
cooperation in the new projects for work 
among overseas Chinese students. 

20. That our Board be encouraged to 
assume its full responsibility in all co- 
operative planning and budgets of the 
Division of Foreign Missions of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 

21. That our church reaffirm its policy 
of .inter-church cooperation and apply 
this to all our mission fields; that in par- 
ticular the Japan Mission be asked to 
bring its program into harmony with the 
theological position and cooperative pol- 
icy of the home church. 


22. That our Board of World Missions 
immediately approach the foreign mis- 
sion boards of the USA and U. P. 
Churches and offer to engage with them 
in coordinated planning and effort for 
worldwide missionary witness and serv- 
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JUDGMENT ON JEROBOAM 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for May 2, 1954 
| Kings 12:25-33; 14:1-20 


Solomon was a wise and brilliant ruler 
who brought Israel to the height of its 
material splendor. So his contemporaries 
thought. But Solomon’s magnificence, 
which attracted the attention and won 
the admiration of distant potentates, like 
the Queen of Sheba, was based, as we 
observed last week, on ruinous taxation 
of the well-to-do and the forced labor, 
the practical serfdom of the poor (I Kings 
5:13-17; 9:15,23). 


|. Jeroboam Becomes King 

Before Solomon's death ugly disaf- 
fection had begun to raise its head. 
Hadad in Edom and Rezon in Syria had 
capitalized on the restlessness of the prov- 
inces (I Kings 11:14-25). Much more 
serious was the treachery of Jeroboam, 
one of the king’s most trusted civil serv- 
ants, placed by him in charge of the labor 
battalions drawn from the tribe of Eph- 
raim. Inspired by Ahijah, leader of the 
prophetic party, and a member of Solo- 
mon’s cabinet, convinced by him and by 
his own observations that ten of the 
twelve tribes were ready for revolt Jero- 
hoam “lifted up his hand against the 
king” (11:26). His action was ill-con- 
sidered and premature. Solomon crushed 
the incipient rebellion, and Jeroboam fled 
to Egypt, where he was protected by Shis- 
hak, king of Egypt, who saw in him a 
helpful ally. 

When Solomon finally died, Rehoboam, 
his son, naturally expected to succeed him 
on the throne. But there was as yet no 
settled rule of succession to the kingdom 
of Israel; and no man, whether of the 
house of David or not, cculd expect as 
a matter of course to inherit Solomon’s 
crown. The consent of the people must 
be won, or at least their acquiescence se- 
cured. Saul was accepted by the people 
after he had been nominated by the 
prophet (I Sam. 11:14-15); David was 
formally made king by the northern 
tribes (II Sam. 5:1-3). Solomon secured 
their recognition by the promptness and 
Vigor with which his supporters acted 
while his father was vet alive (1:1-2:12). 
Rehoboam, accordingly, went to Shechem 
in order to be accepted as king by the 
northern tribes. This town was well sit- 
uated for a mecting of the representatives 
of all the people. It was in the center of 
the land between Mt. Ebal and Mt. Geri- 
zim, in the territory of Ephraim, the most 
powerful of the northern tribes. 

There Rehoboam met the representa- 
tives of all the tribes, expecting them to 
confirm promptly his succession to the 
throne. The temper of these representa- 
tives of the pecple, however, is indicated 
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by the fact that they sent posthaste for 
Jeroboam, whose defense of their rights 
had not been forgotten, and evidently 
set him forth as their spokesman in the 
negotiations that followed. The people 
were willing to accept Rehoboam as their 
king, but only on one condition that the 
oppressive yoke of Solomon’s government 
be lightened. Specifically they offered 
him the kingdom if he would pledge him- 
self to abolish, or at any rate to relax 
the claim to demand the compulsory serv- 
ice from his subjects so rigidly enforced 
by Solomon and to reduce the heavy 
taxes by which his luxurious establish- 
ment had been maintained. According 
to the Septuagint, the delegates complain- 
ed that Solomon “made the meats of his 
table grievous to us.” Evidently they 
were willing that their liberties should 
be crushed in order that the king and his 
coterie should wallow in luxury. 

Very foolishly, Rehoboam followed the 
advice of his less experienced counselors 
who advised him to surrender none of his 
royal prerogatives. Stung by the con- 
temptuous tones of Rehoboam and utter- 
ly alienated by his arrogance, the north- 
ern tribes proceeded to throw off their 
allegiance to the house of David, who 
after all belonged to Judah rather than 
to themselves. They then proceeded to 
elect Jeroboam, who, having served as 
their spokesman, was therefore acquaint- 
ed with their economic grievances, and 
who had, in addition, the support of the 
prophetic party, as their king. 


Il. Jeroboam Chooses His Way 

Jeroboam might well be pleased with 
his kingdom when elected to it by the 
national assembly at Shechem. It pos- 
sessed two-thirds or more of the territory 
occupied by the twelve tribes of Israel and, 
with the exception of Jerusalem, a new 
city founded by David, and Hebron, all 
of the sites dear to a Hebrew, east and 
west of the Jordan. It possessed the 
more fertile soil, and controlled the trade 
routes that connected the great civiliza- 
tions of the Euphrates and the Nile. Jero- 
boam was assured of popular support, 
and in addition had the endorsement of 
the men who spoke for God. 

“But Jeroboam, though he had now at- 
tained the object of his ambitious aims, 
had not thereby secured himself a bed of 
roses. ‘Uneasy lies the head that wears 
a crown’ is true of most sovereigns, and 
especially of usurpers. The immediate 
danger against which he had to prepare 
was war.” 

He naturally expected Rehoboam to at- 
tempt to recover his lost territories before 
he was able to consolidate his power. 


And such was Rehoboam’s intention. 


“But the prophetical order came to Jero- 
boam’s relief. Shemaiah, the mouthpiece 
of the order in Judah, made common cause 
with Ahijah, its mouthpiece in Israel, and, 
declaring the disruption of the kingdom 
of Solomon to have been God’s doing, for- 
bade the prosecution of Rehoboam’s en- 
terprise.” 

Rehoboam did not dare to undertake 
the venture without the prophetic support, 
and so the danger passed for the moment. 
But Jeroboam’s first undertaking was to 
build (i.e., to rebuild or fortify) Shechem 
in the hill country of Ephraim, and to es- 
tablish it as his capital (I Kings 12:25). 
But not for long. The historian con- 
tinues, and indeed in the same verse, 
“and he went out from there and built 
Penuel,” which was on the other side 
of the Jordan. The phrase, “he went 
out from there” can refer to a trans- 
ference of the seat of government to the 
trans-Jordanic region. Why this became 
desirable or necessary, we are not told. 
But it must have been due to some 
troubles within the kingdom, or to some 
dangers from without. The sacred his- 
torian tells us that “there was war be- 
tween Rehoboam and Jeroboam all the 
days of his life” (15:6). It may have 
been that Jeroboam became convinced 
that Penuel offered greater security than 
Shechem. 

But meanwhile Jeroboam faced another 
and more difficult problem. Under Da- 
vid and still more under Solomon the 
attempt had been made to centralize Is- 
rael’s religion in Jerusalem. Annual pil- 
grimages to the magnificent temple which 
Solomon had constructed had been en- 
couraged. 

“And Jeroboam said in his heart, ‘Now 
the kingdom will turn back to the house 
of David; if this people go up to offer 
sacrifices in the house of Lord at Jeru- 
salem, then the heart of this people will 
turn again to Rehoboam king of Judah. 
So the king took counsel and made two 
ealves of gold. And he said to the people, 
‘You have gone up to Jerusalem, long 
enough. Behold your Gods, O Israel, who 
brought you up out of the land of Egypt, 
‘And he set one in Bethel [in the south] 
and the other he put in Dan” [in the 
far north]. 

We must not think that Jeroboam in- 
tended to turn the people’s hearts away 
from Jehovah, the God of Israel. The 
fact that he named his only son and heir 
Abijah, which means “Jehovah is my 
father,” is enough to indicate that he held 
to his faith in the God of his fathers. 
He only wished to set up a counter attrac- 
tion to the temple in Jerusalem, and so 
he encouraged his people to worship the 
God who delivered them from the land 
of bendage, under the “‘well understood 
and universally adopted emblem of a 
voung bull, the symbol of fertility and 
strength” (Farrar). The images were 
housed, we can be sure, in buildings of 
‘some architectural pretensions, rivals to 
the Temple on Mount Zion,” and a ritual 
and ceremonies were designed to com- 
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pare with those under David and Solo- 
mon at Jerusalem. 

Jeroboam also encouraged the people 
to carry on their worship in the ancient 
high places, where worship had been con- 
ducted before the centralizing policy un- 
der David and Solomon went into effect 
(12:31). “And he appointed priests 
from among all the people, who were not 
of the Levites.”". This may well be be- 
cause the Levites remained loyal to the 
house of David, and Jeroboam was forced 
to tind his priests elsewhere than from 
the officially appointed priestly tribes. It 
may be, on the other hand, that he sought 
to give religion a more popular basis, 
drawing his priests from any who would 
offer from all the tribes. Finally, he es- 
tablished a great religious feast as a coun- 
ter-attraction to that of Tabernacles at 
Jerusalem, but held a= month later 
(12:23). 


It was this religious policy of Jero- 
boam, which from a worldly point of 
view, had much to commend it, that lost 
for him the support of the powerful pro- 
phetical party, and caused him to be re- 
membered in later years as “the man who 


caused Israel to sin.” As George Raw- 
linson points out in The Kings of Israel 
and Judah, Jeroboam is not condemned 
in Scripture 

“for his ambition, for his self-seeking, 
or for his rebellion against the house of 
David, but emphatically for his religious 
innovations. To himself no doubt they 
seemed masterpieces of wordly policy. 
They suited the temper of his people; they 
effectually secured the maintenance of his 
kingdom in a state of separation from that 
of Judah (not the last time by any means 
that sectarian or denominational differ- 
ences have made religion a divisive rather 
than a unifying factor in human society); 
they remained in full vigor to the last days 
of the monarchy. But they had in them a 
root of bitterness, which proved fatal to 
the state. They were of human device; 
they had no divine sanction; and they 
rested on falsity. The golden calves were 
doubtless intended as likenesses of the 
One True God. But to make a material 
image of the immaterial God is to give 
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a false idea of God altogether. And false 
ideas of God are fruitful of evil. ... We 
have no contemporary description of the 
festivals held at Dan and Bethel, but the 
terms in which the prophet Hosea speaks 
of them indicate that in his time they 
were scenes of the grossest profligacy. The 
calf-worship clearly ‘paved the way for 
those coarser and more cruel worships of 
nature, under the names of Baal and 
Ashtoreth, with all their abominations of 
consecrated child-sacrifices and degrading 
or horrible sensuality.” 

Jeroboam was a consummate politician, 
but he sought to make religion the means 
to an end, his own end, the preservation 
of a permanent division between North- 
ern and Southern Israelites. And the 
judgment which the sacred historian pass- 
ed upon him still stands. He is the man 
who made Israel to sin. 


111. Jeroboam Sees the Journey’s End 

The prophets who had done so much 
to bring Jeroboam to the throne were 
quick to protest his mistaken religious 
policy. As Geikie says: 

“They rightly saw in it a surrender of 
that spiritual conception of God which 
had been slowly built up in the popular 
mind from the days of Samuel. Their sor- 
row and anger were the keener, from their 
having favored the rending of the king- 
dom, in the hope of restoring religion to 
a higher position than it had latterly held 
under Solomon. As Jeroboam proceeded, 
moreover in his course, with increasing 
recklessness, their opposition became 
stronger, till open resistance broke out 
between them and the king, to be con- 
tinued henceforth, under his successors, 
while the monarchy survived.” 

In I Kings 13 we have the story of 
what may have been the original break. 
Jeroboam was about to burn incense on 
the altar which he had consecrated at 
Bethel, when a prophet, who had come 
out of Judah, stood up and pronounced a 
curse on the altar, which was finally 
fulfilled in the days of Josiah, more than 
two hundred years later. 

In I Kings 14 we have a second story 
which must have occurred some years 
later when the break had become complete. 
Jeroboam’s son, Abijah, had fallen sick. 
Desperate, the king determined to send 
to Ahijah, the prophet who had foretold 
and thereby encouraged his successful 
bid for the throne, to inquire whether 
or not the child should live, but was 
afraid to apply in his own name. He 
hoped that by sending his wife under an 
assumed name he might trick the prophet 
(and so trick Ged) into a favorable pre- 
diction which could not be withdrawn. 
As Douglass says: “The blinding effect 
of sin has rendered the astute diplomat 
a fool.” 


It was customary in those days for a 
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present to be offered to a seer for a con- 
sultation (see I Samuel 9:7-8; II Kings 
5:5). Jeroboam instructed his wife to 
take an humble gift, ten loaves, some 
cakes and a jar of honey—the gift that 
any woman might take, certainly not the 
gift that Ahijah would expect from the 
wife of the king. 

But Ahijah could not be deceived. He 
was old and well-nigh blind, but he knew 
that it was she even before she entered 
the door, and to the queen he gave his 
message of certain doom: 

“Go tell Jeroboam, Thus says the Lord 

. ‘because I exalted you... and yet 
you have not been like my servant David, 
who kept my commandments .. . therefore 
behold I will bring evil upon the house of 
Jeroboam, and will cut off from Jeroboam 
every male, both bond and free. ... Any- 
one belonging to Jeroboam who dies in 
the city the dogs shall eat, and anyone 
who dies in the open country the birds of 
the air shall eat.” 


The approaching death of Abijah was 
interpreted by the prophet as an evidence 
of God’s mercy—“he only of Jeroboam 
shall come to the grave (i.e., receive a 
proper burial), because in him there is 
found something pleasing to the Lord.” 

If that was true of Abijah, it has no 
doubt been true of others—that it is a 
merciful Providence which has_ taken 
them in childhood or youth to be at home 
with God. 

“There were many reasons,” writes 
Earl L. Douglass “why Jeroboam and the 
queen should have gone to the prophet 
Ahijah, but thev avoided every good rea- 
son and sustituted a pagan one. 

“They did not ask him for prayers for 
their son, nor did they themselves turn to 
him in whose hand is the life of every 
living thing. They had no such faith or 
trust. They did not go to Ahijah in hu- 
mility and repentance, asking him to guide 
them back into the pathway of truth 
which he had outlined for them some years 
before (11:38). They made no attempt 
to confess nor to acknowledge that the 
God who had raised them to the throne 
could heal their son. They showed no 
such faith. ... 

“Instead they ask for a trivial bit of 
fortune-telling. ... 

“Rehoboam had been afraid to let his 
people worship at Jerusalem, lest they be 
won back to Rehoboam. He distrusted 
God’s promise of abiding blessing and pro- 
tection because for him the fear of man 
outweighed the fear of God. When he was 
punished by God (I Kings 13:4-6) for 
leading the people astray, he showed no 
willingness to trust in God’s protection 
and only asked that the use of his with- 
ered hand be restored. When it was done, 
he returned to his previous ways (I Kings 
13:33) because he trusted more in his 
immoral policies than in God’s power. 
Now we see him helpless and afraid, un- 
willing to trust the future to God in pray- 
er and inquiring hopelessly about a to- 
morrow he made no attempt to change.” 
(The Douglass Sunday School Lessons, 
published by the Macmillan Co.) 

Perhaps this is the lesson which many 
of our contemporaries need to ponder— 
many of those who now look into the 
future and are afraid. 

Lesson topic and Scripture selections copyrighted by 
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